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LET’S FACE THE AIRPLANE PROBLEM 
A Symposium 


We are all familiar with the automobile problem—traffic, parking, accidents—and particularly important 
to the builder of residential neighborhoods—the effect of vehicular traffic on the values and desirability of his 
development. 

At the present time the airplane is probably at about the same stage of mechanical improvement as the 
automobile was two or three decades ago. Perhaps we can use more foresight in relating it to our urban 
land uses than we did the automobile. We had to learn through sad experience that automobile traffic, except 
for purely local access and service, must be segregated from residential areas if its adverse effects were not 
to bring about lowered values, depreciation and blight. In short, the nuisance value of the automobile to resi- 
dential living areas was recognized long after its benefits were evident. Physical methods of reducing the 
adverse effects of automobile traffic on residential areas through street and roadway layout, limitations on 
trucks, wide rights-of-way for traffic arteries, screens and buffers are accepted practice in modern subdivi- 
sion and highway design. Proximity to homes, as well as noise, speed and fumes, is recognized as undesirable. 

Is the history of automobile development to be repeated with the airplane? Experience to date suggests 
that it will, at least in part. The airplane, however, is not subject to the same kind of physical ground controls 
as the automobile. Although it is anticipated that the noise problem may be solved for the small private 
aircraft within a reasonable time, no such prospect appears to be in sight for the commercial transport and 
cargo plane. Airport planning surveys are being prepared in many cities, but few, if any, have fully consid- 
ered the effect, good or bad, of their proposals on the land adjacent to and within a considerable distance of 


airports and airways. 
of the automobile. 


This aspect of the problem should receive more early attention than it did in the case 


With this in mind, Urban Land asked several men whom it felt were particularly well qualified in both 
phases of the problem to comment. Their observations follow: 


From a Home Builder 
EDWARD R. CARR 


President, National Association of Home Builders, Washington, D. C. 


While I have not made a detailed 
study of the effect of airports on resi- 
dential property, it is undeniably true 
that their influence upon surrounding 
property can be very far reaching. 

It seems to me that airports fall into 
two or three definite categories and 
their effect is quite different. In the 
case of commercial airports, I am sure 
that the noise and vibration caused by 
large transport planes forced to fly low 
because of low ceilings cannot be 
lightly passed off with the thought that 
people are becoming more air-minded. 
While it is quite true that the public is 
getting accustomed to seeing airplanes, 
I know of many people who have tried 
to avoid being in the line of direct 
flight near an airport, chiefly because 
of the noise, but to some degree be- 


cause of the uncomfortable feeling 
that, with low ceilings existing, they 
feel if the planes were literally 
“coming through the window.” Every- 
time there is a serious crash involving 
a building, it serves as a poignant re- 
minder that it “might have been my 
house”. This probably would not af- 
fect certain types of properties, such as 
low and moderate rental or sale prop- 
erties, to the same extent as properties 
in the higher price brackets. In view 
of the fact that most large planes have 
to descend very gradually, properties 
in these flying lanes around commer- 
cial airports are unquestionably af- 
fected detrimentally for a distance of 
at least a mile or two. Any progress 
that can be made toward the reduction 
of the noise and vibration would be 
most helpful. 
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Military airports would probably fall 
in much this same category. It is no 
secret that a rather high percentage of 
accidents occur at or near military air- 
ports which frequently training 
centers for pilots in either the early or 
advanced stages of flight training. If 
there is any question about this type of 
airport being undesirable for residen- 
tial properties, the storm of protest 
raised by the residents of Gibson Is- 
land, Maryland, over the possible loca- 
tion of a Navy air field on the opposite 
side of the Magothy River should be 
sufficient evidence that it would seri- 
ously affect property values. 

In locating “Airparks” commonly 
used by private planes, it seems that 
this type of installation could be either 
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The “Know How” of Community Building 


The Community Builders Handbook is on the presses and will become avail- 


able in limited quantity on November 1. 


This is the word from the printers who 


have been working constantly with the Institute staff in putting the volume in 


final form. 


For those who may not be familiar with the history behind this publication, 
it contains the meat of the best experience of the Community Builders’ Council 


on the “do’s” 


sessions of the Council over a period of years. 


and “don’ts” of community building, developed through intensive 


The twenty-seven Council mem- 


bers, headed by J. C. Nichols of Kansas City, in preparing this work have had 
a single objective in mind—to point the way toward building better communities 


which will build better cities. 


Many books have been published on the theory of community planning. This 
volume is unique in that it contains the best theory practically applied in a 
manner which has stood those tests of planning, building, financing, marketing, 
and operation which are essential in successful community building. 

Handsomely bound in flexible fabrikoid with plastic binding, the volume 
contains approximately 200 pages of text and appendix material, and is liberally 
illustrated with pertinent tables, diagrams, and photographs, many of which are 


published for the first time. 


Price to members is $8.00 for first copy. 


Non- 


members may take advantage of the special introductory offer of $10.00 until 


December 1, 


1947, after which time the price will be $12.00 per copy. 


As the edition will be limited, your order should be received at an early date. 
Fill out the form on the enclosed pamphlet and send for your copy now. 





URBAN LAND INSTITUTE 
FORUMS 


Institute members attending the 
NAREB Convention in San Francisco 
in November will have the unusual op- 
portunity of hearing and participating 
in a double-barrelled forum program 
to be held by members of both the 
Central Business District Council and 
the Community Builders’ Council of 
the Institute. On Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 11 at 9:30 A.M., seven members of 
the Central Business District Council 
will compose a panel which will dis- 
cuss the downtown problems of traffic 
congestion, automobile parking, urban 
freeways, and redevelopment, and their 
relation to the stability and value of 
property in downtown areas. 

On Thursday, November 12 at 2:00 
P.M., seven members of the Commu- 
nity Builders’ Council will make up a 
panel which will cover the latest as- 
pects of residential and community 
shopping center development, with 
particular reference to projects in Cali- 
fornia which have been studied by the 
panel members. 

Both sessions will be open to ques- 
tions from the floor. A. J. Stewart of 
Louisville, Kentucky, will be moder- 
ator of the Wednesday meeting, and 
J. C. Nichols of Kansas City, Missouri, 
moderator of the Thursday afternoon 
meeting. 
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The meetings will be open to all 
Realtors, and a repetition of the most 
successful forum meetings held a year 
ago in Atlantic City is expected. 


COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ 
COUNCIL SESSION 


The first conference of the enlarged 
Community Builders’ Council will be 
held in San Francisco on Tuesday, No- 
vember 11, at the St. Francis Hotel. 
The session will begin promptly at 9:30 
A.M. and continue throughout the day. 

Attendance will be limited to mem- 
bers of the Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil and to sustaining members of the 
Institute who subscribe $100 or more 
annually. 

The session will cover a round table 
analysis of projects now being devel- 
oped or projected by the members. 
The Executive and Research Commit- 
tee of the Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil with J. C. Nichols as Chairman will 
participate and give the benefit of its 
wide experience in the development of 
residential and shopping center proj- 
ects. 

Persons and firms engaged in com- 
munity development who wish to affi- 
liate with the Council should write to 
the Urban Land Institute, 1737 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Membership dues are $50.00 which in- 
clude membership in the Urban Land 
Institute. 
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AIRPORTS AND RESIDENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Institute members attending the 
NAREB San Francisco Convention will 
find the General Session on Friday, 
November 14, devoted to the airport 
problem, of especial interest. George 
W. Burgess, Deputy Administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
will be the principal speaker and there 
will be ample opportunity for audience 
participation. 

This is a live subject. Its proper 
analysis and solution is essential if 
property values in urban and suburban 
areas are not to be adversely affected. 
The Institute has been giving this prob- 
lem its active attention and is gratified 
with the prominent place given the 
subject on the convention program. 


PLANNING AND ZONING 
LEGISLATION 


Indiana has passed legislation at this 
session (Chapter 174) permitting cities, 
towns, and counties to create planning 
commissions, prepare master plans, and 
adopt and enforce zoning and sub- 
division regulations. Towns and coun- 
ties are authorized to work together on 
planning matters with designated ad- 
visory representatives from each juris- 
diction serving on the other board. 
County planning commissions may also 
be designated as the city planning com- 
mission. Where no county planning 
commission exists or where it has not 
prepared a master plan, the city’s juris- 
diction for planning may extend up to 
two miles beyond its corporate limits. 

This legislation looks good and again 
puts Indiana out in front in planning 
progress. 
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bulk of people. This is a fact that is 
being recognized increasingly by those 
responsible for designing and building 
aircraft. Personal aircraft now are 
quieter than those built immediately 
after the end of the war. Those built 
next year will be more quiet. How 
long it will be before the noise level 
is reduced to below the nuisance point 
is problematical, but there is reason to 
believe it will be within five years. 

Regulations have been proposed pro- 
hibiting all flying over built-up areas 
except that necessary to leave or land 
at airports, strictly enforced by local 
officials and self-policed by the pilots, 
aircraft sales and service operators, 
and airport managers as a temporary 
solution to the airplane noise nuisance 
during the period in which the quiet 
airplane is being evolved. All of this 
indicates that quieter airplanes are far 
beyond the stage of mere talk. They 
will be in existence within a few years. 
That should have some implication for 
community builders in their consider- 
ation of the extent to which their plans 
should provide for home owners who 
want to and can afford to fly. 


From a Real Estate Appraiser 


J. BURROWS JOHNSON 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Should airports be located near resi- 
dential developments? The answer is 
an emphatic “No”. 

Airports involving the landing of 
commercial planes, where long run- 
ways, servicing of planes and large 
hangars are necessary, undoubtedly 
impair values of adjoining or even 
nearby properties for residential pur- 
poses. 

Inquiry from twenty to thirty cities 
has indicated that residential property 
values have not been enhanced by the 
location of commercial airports nearby. 
In the majority of instances it has had 
an adverse effect on value for residen- 
tial purposes. 

In spite of the many strides made by 
the airplane industry in the past two 
decades, the fact remains that the noise 
of the big motored planes has not de- 
creased. Commercial planes have in- 
creased in size, necessitating landing 
strips of increased length, which auto- 
matically require glide angles from all 
sides to permit proper landing of pas- 
senger and cargo planes under all 
weather conditions. The larger the 
plane, the wider this area must be. 

Within the radius of glide angles 
residential properties suffer from the 
effects of landing and taking off. 

In addition to the noise created by 
the motors, which has not yet been 
overcome, the mental hazard of planes 
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flying low overhead detracts from the 
desirability of living nearby. 

A recent interview with one of the 
officials of one of our largest airlines 
disclosed the fact that their pilots pre- 
fer to live at least three miles from the 
airport. 

Should airparks be located near resi- 
dential developments? The answer is 
an emphatic “Yes”. 

The airpark is another story. 

It is rapidly becoming a necessity 
and has a definite place in the future 
of residential and community develop- 
ments. 

In the past decade private plane 
ownership has increased tremendously. 

The natural aftermath of our great 
air force has made that particular gen- 
eration airminded. At the present time 
it is the rule rather than exception that 
when a trained pilot can afford his 
private plane he prefers this to other 
modes of travel. 

The result is obvious. This plane 
owner needs and will demand a nearby 
landing spot and parking place. 

A great many of these planes have 
been equipped with mufflers and are 
single motored. They can land and 
take off on sodded landing strips from 
1600 to 2000 feet in length, with 150 to 
300 feet in width, laid out in direction 
of prevailing winds. 

Such a landing strip could, in many 
instances, be placed in an area reason- 
ably near a residential development on 
terrain which would not be adaptable 
for home sites. 

In locating an airpark adjacent to 
such a development, care would natur- 
ally have to be exercised to locate the 
landing strip so that a minimum of 
danger and nuisance would arise on 
approaches and take-offs. 

Airparks should be approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration as to 
location and size. 

Naturally the type and size of any 
development would govern the desir- 
ability of locating an airpark. 

With the further development. of 
helicopters these areas may conceiv- 
ably be reduced. 

Where airparks are included in a 
program they should be properly land- 
scaped to conform to the development, 
with local conditions governing the 
necessity of a low fence around the 
perimeter to protect the field from 
trespassers, etc. 

Proper maintenance of such airparks 
is of utmost importance. 

Fueling or servicing of aircraft 
might not be essential, but it is con- 
ceivable that individual hangars (or 
plane garages) could be included in 
such a program. 


For the Aircraft Industry 


JOSEPH T. GEUTING, JR. 
Manager of the Personal Aircraft 
Council, A.I.A., Washington, D. C. 


It is the considered opinion of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry, par- 
ticularly that section of it devoted to 
the production of personal aircraft, 
that any planning for the future de- 
velopment of new residential areas 
must necessarily include provision of 
suitable aircraft landing facilities im- 
mediately adjacent to such new areas. 

It should be especially significant that 
there now are more than 90,000 indi- 
vidually owned and operated personal 
aircraft in this country. This total will 
probably cross the 100,000 mark by the 
end of 1947. 

In considering the placement cf 
landing facilities as an integral part of 
our future community life, land devel- 
opers should take into consideration 
the fact that the mcdern airpark can 
be a utility possessing the same attrac- 
tive appearance as do the boulevard 
highways of tcday. They must fur- 
ther take into consideration the fact 
that the causes of varicus “nuisance” 
charges applied against personal air- 
craft may very well be completely 
eliminated within the next few years. 
The industry is actively engaged in 
research which promises to reduce to 
an absolute minimum the noise of en- 
gine and propeller operation. In ad- 
dition, new landing techniques may 
well cut down tremendously on the 
area needed for airpark operation. A 
very important point which must be 
kept in mind is that the rapidly de- 
veloping use of helicopters will make 
almost mandatory the provision of a 
proper landing area for the use not 
only of individual owners, but for 
shuttle operation to major airports 
and for commuting purposes. 

All in all, air transportation is be- 
coming such an important factor in the 
daily life of rapidly increasing num- 
bers of people, it is difficult to see how 
any complete community plan for fu- 
ture development could possibly ignore 
the existence of this new entrant in the 
transportation world. I assure you 
that an airpark can no longer be 
classed as a luxury; it is as much a 
necessity as the railroad depot and the 
highway that serve to link the com- 
munity to the nation. 


From a Community Developer 
HUGH E. PRATHER 
Dallas, Texas 
Dallas is perhaps typical of many 
other cities where large acreage sub- 
divisions have been developed over a 








FROM A HOME BUILDER 


(Continued from Page 1) 

an asset or a liability, depending upon 
the way it was handled. The noise 
should not be as great as in the case of 
the other two types of airports, and if 
such an airpark were within a reason- 
able distance of good residential prop- 
erties, it would have distinct advan- 
tage for businessmen, youngsters wish- 
ing to learn to fly, and to people just 
fiving for pleasure. However, it seems 
to me that real care must be exercised 
to place such airparks in compara- 
tively rural areas since a few minutes 
extra travel getting to them should be 
of little disadvantage and should mean 
low enough acreage prices to permit 
the owner to purchase sufficient land 
to allow for ascent and descent with- 
out low flying over adjoining proper- 
ties. The private type of plane should 
be able to take off and land in much 
less distance than heavy transports, 
bombers or fighters. An additional ex- 
penditure in land to increase the size 
of such an airpark, if it were located in 
a rural or semi-rural area, should not 
be prohibitive and in all probability 
the increased value of this land as 
time went on might prove a good in- 
vestment. No doubt practical 
and unobjectionable uses to which it 
could be put, if not actually needed for 
runways, could be developed. It seems 
obvious to me that investors and op- 
erators in this type of airport would 
gain in many ways by moving out and 
buying generous acreage—not the least 
of which would be the increased good- 
will of their neighbors. 
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For the Private Flyer 


LOWELL H. SWENSON 
Executive Vice President, National 
Aeronautic Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

The relationship of airports to resi- 
dential property is a matter that is in- 
teresting the aviation industry as much 
as it is the building industry. It is 
obvious that the continued growth of 
aviation depends upon popular accep- 
tance and use of the airplane for both 
business and pleasure by vastly more 
people. Increased use, of course, de- 


pends upon more airports located 
cleser to or more accessible to the 
places where people work, live and 
play. But it is recognized by the more 


progressive and forward-thinking seg- 
ments of aviation, that it will be im- 
possible to obtain popular acceptance 
for more airports until the use to 
which the fields are put no longer is 
considered a hazard or a nuisance, and 
until the fields themselves, from a 
scenic standpoint, are more attractive. 
In short, airports must be “better 
neighbors.” 


Unfortunately, this concept has come 
too late to be applied to many existing 
airports. Warnings to builders to 
avoid developments adjacent to exist- 
ing airports have a degree of merit 
from the same standpoint that such 
warnings could be applied to 
near large railroad or bus terminals. 
It is improbable that an area would be 
desirable for residential development 
when located adjacent to a field used 
for passenger or cargo service, charter 
flying, instruction, repair or mainte- 
nance. Areas adjacent to such fields 
should—and in the future probably 
will be—business or industrial in char- 
acter. These fields constitute a very 
small minority of all airports. 

The type of airport to which the 
“good neighbor’ concept is commonly 
applied is the small field for use ex- 
clusively by small, privately-owned 
aircraft. For maximum benefit, this 
must be close to the homes of the 
pilots using it. The popular term for 
such a field is “airpark’”. There are 
few—if any—such airparks in exist- 
ence today that meet all the standards 
of good neighborliness. The aspect 
that should be considered by residen- 
tial developers is not so much the 
proximity to today’s airports, but 
whether it would be wise to plan for 
proximity to the true airpark of the 
future. Ownership of airplanes for 
personal use has more than doubled 
since the end of the war, and it is in- 
teresting to note that most of the pur- 
chases are in the higher income 
bracket. It will not, of course, continue 
to gain at that rate, but will have a 
steady growth. Residential developers, 
building for a long-term investment, 
are careful today to anticipate the 
needs of automobile owners. That was 
not always true 25 or 30 years ago and 
the properties consequently have suf- 
fered. 

The airpark that should be foreseen 
would be roughly comparable to the 
present provision for parking or garag- 
ing automobiles. The landing area 
would be of sod. There would be in- 
dividual hangars for the planes, the 
hangars conforming to the architecture 
of the development, and the airpark 
similarly landscaped. There would be 
no business activities on this type of 
field, no repair bases, fuel services, or 
the like. The field would be for the 
use of personal taking off 
from, or returning to the field nearest 
their homes. The character of opera- 
from the field would be con- 
trolled just as the type of traffic on 
parkways is regulated. 

This type of field, from a_ scenic 
standpoint, undoubtedly would be ac- 
ceptable to prospective buyers of 
homes in the development. It would 
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have to be unobjectionable in other 
respects. Objections to residing near 
an airport generally take three forms: 
noise, danger, and property deprecia- 
tion. The National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, which has been a leader for 
more than 30 years in advocating more, 
better and more sightly airports, has 
made a close study of all three objec- 
tions. It is the considered opinion of 
the NAA that noise is the crux of the 
matter. 

The NAA, in common with other 
agencies, has made several surveys 
relative to whether an airport lowers 
the value of adjacent property. It does 
not believe its studies have been con- 
clusive, but there are grounds for 
maintaining that very often an airport 
increases the value of adjacent prop- 
erty for certain purposes. There is 
room for belief that no surveys on this 
matter are applicable to the type of 
airport discussed above as there is no 
experience in this regard. 

The NAA has been unable to accept 
the tenet that living adjacent to an air- 
port is hazardous. There have been, 
from time to time, isolated instances of 
planes crashing into residential areas 
adjacent to airports while taking off 
from or attempting to land at the 
fields. These have not been numerous 
enough to justify an argument that 
areas near airports are danger zones 
per se. Any possible danger that 
might exist could be reduced through 
proper planning and administration of 
flight traffic patterns. However, it is 
undeniable that in the minds of many 
there is a hazard attached to living 
near an airport. The NAA believes 
this state of mind is largely psycholog- 
ical, arising from the noise created by 
aircraft passing low overhead. 

The NAA also has gone into the sub- 
ject of airplane Even three 
years ago, the NAA compiled data on 
all research undertaken up to that 
time, both here and abroad, on quieter 
airplanes, and presented these data to 
aircraft manufacturers. Later in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Standards, 
it made an extensive series of sound 
tests at St. Petersburg, Florida, where 
an airport is close to both residential 
and business districts. The most re- 
vealing result of these tests was that 
the noise level in decibels of a small, 
private-owner type of airplane passing 
200 feet overhead was no greater than 
that of a passenger car about 50 feet 
away. Nevertheless, the NAA has al- 
ways been conscious of the fact that as 
far as the noise of airplanes is con- 
cerned, it is dealing with human beings, 
and not sound level meters. 

Airplanes do make noise. It is an 
unfamiliar type of noise, is intermit- 
tent, and is annoying, probably to the 


noise. 
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period of thirty or forty years. In 
planning these community develop- 
ments, the developers have used a great 
deal of foresight as to location. But at 
the time many of these developments 
were begun there was no such thing as 
an airport, nor had the art of flying 
reached a point where the future po- 
tentialities of flying could possibly be 
envisaged. 

As aviation developed and _ the 
necessity for organized landing fields 
became necessary, even then the de- 
velopers realized to only a_ small 
degree the importance of trying to 
have these airports located away from 
their developments. In fact, at that 
time, because of the smallness of the 
operations, it was thought to be an 
advantage, with the light craft in use, 
to have these fields as close as possi- 
ble to the development. Great hope 
was held out that the use of private 
airplanes would come much faster 
than has materialized, and that there 
wculd be a demand from the residents 
to land as close to their homes as 
possible. That the great nuisance we 
are all experiencing with low flying 
planes and loud noises could actually 
have reached the point it has today is 
a condition which has come upon us all 
gradually and which we did not fully 
anticipate. 

There are many phases of the situ- 
ation which at the present are very 
discouraging. Larger and larger 
passenger planes are being developed, 
greater loads are being carried, and 
longer runways are required. All this 
leads to one important point or fact 
which is, that in the take-off of these 
large and heavy planes, the angle of 
climb is a flat one. This means that 
in a space of three miles after leaving 


the field, these planes are still so 
low that to those people on _ the 
ground they seem to be_ touching 
the housetops. This is also true as 


these planes come in over the city to 
the airport for landing. They have 
to come in at a low altitude and make 
a flat landing in order not to over-run 
their landing strip. As long as this 
condition prevails, it would seem to be 
almost impossible to avoid any of these 
noises unless the airport is re-located 
at least ten or fifteen miles away from 
the city. 

There is a hopeful outlook, however, 
which is predicted by some of the 
major airplane officials and that is 
that within a reasonable time (perhaps 
five years) there will be a tendency, 
if not an actual accomplishment, to 
equip all large passenger planes with 
jet propulsion for a more _ perpen- 
dicular take-off to an altitude of per- 
haps several thousand feet before the 
beginning of the actual flight, and this 


will to a large extent eliminate the 
noise of the flight over the city. 

There is still a strong argument in 
favor of small airports for the landing 
of privately owned planes as near as 
possible to the better residential de- 
velopments, and while there is some 
attendant noise in connection with the 
operation of these planes, it may have 
to be considered one of the necessary 
“hums” of modern progress. 

When one compares the various 
noises of the automobile, buses, street 
cars, trains, and all of the traffic that 
we combat daily, there seems to be 
less reason to complain about the addi- 
tional noise of a passenger airplane. 


For the Public Authority 


GEORGE W. BURGESS 
Deputy Administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 


From the very start of its airport 
program, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has been aware of the 
importance of integrating the airports 
it helps build into the community plan, 
and making them real assets to the 
community. 

It has taken steps to see that the 
mistakes of the past, which gave 
people reason to be skeptical of air- 
ports as neighbors, are neither re- 
peated nor prolonged. During the 20’s 
and 30’s airports sprang up in hap- 
hazard fashion. Any aviation enthu- 
siast who thought he saw a chance to 
set up a profitable enterprise on some 
cheap land created his airport—gen- 
erally on a shoestring. Landscaping 
or other such “frills” were unthink- 
able. Selecting the site of the airport 
in relation to the surrounding com- 
munity, and its possible effect on that 
community, was not considered—low 
cost per acre was all-important. 

Today, however, the situation is 
quite different. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has been authorized by 
Congress to develop a National Airport 
Plan, and over a seven-year period to 
aid communities financially in building 
and improving airports in conformity 
with that plan, up to a total of half 
a billion dollars in Federal aid. 

The CAA has prepared its National 
Airport Plan with great care, and in 
turn is requiring that communities re- 
ceiving Federal airport aid plan their 
airports with the interests of the entire 
community in mind. In the case of 
metropolitan areas, it is required that 
a master plan be submitted, showing 
all the proposed airports of various 
types— private and _ transport — and 
how they fit into the general land use 
scheme. This plan is reviewed by CAA 
to make sure that airports are located 
where they will best serve potential 


flyers and the community generally. 
This can be accomplished in a number 
of ways—by selecting a site where the 
runway approaches will be over the 
least populated areas, or by placing 
the airport in a section that is rela- 
tively undeveloped but easily acces- 
sible by public means and an express 
highway. In the case of smaller com- 
munities, where no general land use 
scheme has been adopted, the CAA 
still reviews the proposed site with the 
long-range interest of the community 
as criterion. 

Once it has been determined that the 
location is satisfactory from a com- 
munity standpoint, the CAA examines 
the detailed design plans. Within 
reasonable limits set by the need for 
governmental economy, the CAA will 
see to it that airports erected with the 
aid of Federal money will not be eye- 
sores. Suitably designed buildings, 
sodding adequate to prevent dust 
storms and mud bogs which have dis- 
figured some earlier airports, and due 
consideration to landscaping, 
ation facilities, parking, and 
read needs will be demanded. 

These standards will apply to the 
more than 4,000 airport projects which 
will be undertaken during the Federal 
Aid program. Other projects which 
private enterprise may launch during 
the same period inevitably will be 
spurred to match these standards, and 
CAA planning advice will be made 
available to them for that purpose. 

Most of the airports to be built in 
the Federal program, and by private 
interests as well, will be small fields 
used by light planes which make the 
least noise. Large airports are slated, 
almost without 


Fecre=- 
access 


exception, for im- 
provement work only. 
Another angle of attack on this 


problem is the work done on the de- 
velopment of quieter airplanes. The 
National Advisory Committee on Aer- 


onautics, at the request of its vice 
chairman, CAA Administrator Theo- 
dore P. Wright, has done extensive 


research aimed at reducing propeller 
as well as exhaust noise. It recently 
demonstrated a small plane equipped 
with a five-bladed propeller which, 
at only 300 feet, was described as 
“swishing” through the air in contrast 
with the roar of the same type of plane 
equipped with a conventional pro- 
peller and no muffler. 

This research work of the NACA is 
now being developed to the point of 
practical application by the Aero- 
nautical Research Foundation of Bos- 
ton under a contract with NACA, and 
using technicians from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University. The project is aimed not 
only at quieting the airplane, but also 
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at determining the volume and type 
of noise that is acceptable to a high- 
class residential district and then dis- 
covering means by which propeller 
and exhaust noises can be reduced to 
these acceptable levels at the least 
possible cost in dollars and weight. 

Quieting the airplane is something 
that can be eXE 2cted—in the meantime 
much can be’ done by enforcing its 
thoughtful and_proper use. Show-off 
low flying accounts for 
most of the complaints directed against 
the aircraft. The CAA has worked out 
a cooperative program with state and 
local law enforcement officials de- 
signed to curb this kind of flying. It 
assisted in conducting training 
programs for thousands of such offi- 
cials, and reports coming in of 
salutary effects. 

In short, developers may be assured 
that the aviation fraternity fully ap- 
preciates the importance of developing 
the good will of the public, and par- 
ticularly that segment of the public 
represented by owners of medium to 
high cost residences. This realization 
is being reflected in very active efforts 
towards quieting the airplane and 
enforcing operating practices that will 
render civil aircraft acceptable as well 
as highly useful neighbors in any com- 
munity. The same statement can also 
be made in regard to airports and air- 
parks, both of which can offer a com- 
munity not only aviation facilities, but 
also recreation and open areas which 
thus provide a constructive develop- 
ment feature for the neighborhocd as 
well as a center of new employment. 

The old conception of an airport as 
being either a vast expanse of concrete 
or a messy, dusty area flanked by un- 
sightly buildings is no longer neces- 
sary nor should it be tolerated by 
either the aircraft or real estate owner. 
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From a City Planner 
H. EVERT KINCAID 


Executive Director, Chicago Plan 
Commission 

The ever-increasing use and popu- 
larity of the airplane as a means of 
transportation and for recreational use, 
accentuates the need for careful plan- 
ning within each of our metropolitan 
centers. In the Chicago region, as else- 
where, there will be need for a large 
number of airports of different types 
and sizes to accommodate commercial 
aviation and the ever-increasing num- 
ber of privately owned, smaller planes. 
Because of existing developments and 
concentrations of large numbers of 
people, it will not be easy to find ade- 
quate and suitable locations for this 
new transportation facility which is 
beginning to enter so prominently into 
our daily lives. 
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Over-zealous aviation enthusiasts 
have suggested that blighted areas be 
cleared for airports within the 
very heart of our cities, and that huge 


new 


sums of public money be spent in such 
In Chicago, many d:f- 
ferent locations have been advocated, 
including one in Lake Michigan, with 
little or no consideration to the inevi- 
table economic’ repercussions _ that 
would follow. Unless these facilities 
are properly located with reference to 
the built-up portions of our cities, 
great harm can be done. The stability 
of residential properties in particular, 
and thus the city’s tax base, would be 
threatened by the turbulent activities 
attendant at any busy airport. 

Undoubtedly, there will be great 
improvements in the safety and oper- 
ation of the airplane of the future just 
as there have been in the railroad, the 
motor bus, and the automobile. Nev- 
ertheless, we have had no indication 
that these improvements will include 
the elimination of noise and all of the 
hazards of operation. 

The airplane, I venture to predict, 
will for some years constitute a psy- 
chological hazard and nuisance insofar 
as its relationship to areas in which 
people reside are concerned. It may 
well be that the helicopter, or some 
other type of air vehicle, will tend to 
overcome these objections and other 
limitations of present planes—such as 
long runways and broad spaces free 
from obstructions within flight paths. 

Proper protection of existing resi- 
dential, commercial, and_ industrial 
districts—as well as of the airports 
themselves—requires that there be 
common-sense city plans prepared and 
zoning ordinances drafted to implement 
the plans. Such an effort has been 
made in Cook County where zoning 
has been enacted to regulate the size 
of airports, (160 acres minimum) 
length of runways, (1800 feet mini- 
mum effective length with 200 feet of 
clearance at each end), _ building 
heights within 5,000 feet of the field 
(20 feet, plus 5 feet for each 150 feet 
added distance), and off-the-highway 
right of way auto parking. 

Greater care needs to be taken in 
preventing new residential areas from 
developing adjacent to established air- 
ports or airparks, and greater provi- 
sions made with respect to the distance 
from the end of the runway to the 
boundary of the airport. The U. S. 
Supreme Court, in the recent Causby 
case, recognized the adverse influence 
of air flights over adjacent territories 
and ruled that when flights over pri- 
vate land are so low and so frequent as 
to be a direct and immediate interfer- 
ence with the enjoyment and use of 
the land, there is a taking of property 


developments. 


for which compensation must be paid. 
Most of the low flying is occasioned by 
epproaches and take-offs from the field. 
Since that is necessary in the operation 
cf the present types of planes, it be- 
comes essential that the airport pro- 
vide an adequate factor of safety—in 
the form of open space—over which 
low flying can be done in safety with- 
out damaging or limiting the use of 
nearby lands, whether they be used for 
residential purposes, as factory sites, 
or even for farming. 

It should be obvious that while the 
writer is cognizant of the importance 
of aviation and the need for adequate 
facilities, he believes that such devel- 
opments must be separated as much as 
possible from incompatible uses of 
land, just as it is necessary to grade- 
separate railroads and_ high-speed 
highways in the interest of safety to 
life and property. 


PLANNING LEGISLATION 
IN OHIO 


Of three state planning bills intro- 
duced this year, two have become law 
and one died in committee, according 
to Walter Schmidt of Cincinnati, who 
has studied these bills in detail. 

The Offstreet Parking bill originally 
gave cities very broad powers to ac- 
quire, sell, lease or operate parking 
facilities. There was strong opposition 
to both municipal operation and fee 
regulation as they held the danger of 
public competition with private opera- 
tion and provided a method of depre- 
ciating land values through rate con- 
trol where public acquisition was con- 
templated. The act as passed was re- 
vised to meet this criticism. 

The County Zoning Act—House Bill 
#22—now authorizes counties to zone. 
In what amounts to a separate bill, 
townships are also authorized to zone, 
which appears to give the township 
precedence over the earlier section re- 
lating to counties. In order to get the 
law enacted it appeared necessary to 
exclude control of agricultural land 
and include the township provision. 
While these insertions destroyed much 
of the effectiveness of the law, it ap- 
pears to be workable. 

The Urban Redevelopment bill was 
killed in committee because of the 
broad discretion given to cities in turn- 
ing over land acquired for redevelop- 
ment to housing authorities. A new 
bill subsequently introduced passed the 
Senate but was not carefully drafted, 
and was subject to other serious ob- 
jections. 








